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In a late number we adverted to the principle of 
equilibrium in fluids, and the astonishing results at- 
tendant on its application. The principle of atmo- 
spheric pressure, and its results are no less astonish- 
ing, and its application in practice so obvious and 
useful, that it cannot have escaped observation of all. 
In fact there is scarcely a child in the land who has 
not witnessed the application of the principle of at- 
mospheric pressure and atmospheric elasticity; but 
common as it is, it is well known that many, yea, 
very many, “‘old in years,” are utterly ignorant of the 
means, though familiar with the results. It is for the 
benefit of these that we go into the illustration of this 
principle and its application, deeming no apology ne- 
cessary to those of our readers with whom the sub- 
ject is familiar. 

There is a certain class of fluids, whose fiuid pro- 
perties are by no means as easily recognized as those 
we term liquids, such as water, &c. These are call- 
ed RIFORM FLUIDs; and first among them is that 
fluid which encircles the earth on every side, and 
called the arr or the aTmosrHeRe. In this we are 
completely immersed; it enters largely and intimate- 
ly into the composition of our bodies; we swallow 
large volumes of it at every inspiration, and the very 
principle of life within us seems to feed upon it, for 
be it removed and immediate death ensues. So ne- 
essary is it generally understood to be that to cease 
to breathe is synonomous fo cease to live. Of its con- 
stituent gases, of its power of sustaining combustion, 
and its thousand other properties, we have not time 
or space to speak, though we doubt not it would be 
interesting in a high degree to the majority of our 
teaders. Those properties only which are employed 
48 mechanical agents, will be treated of in the fol- 
lowing article. 

These properties, which man with his ready inge- 
nuity has seized upon to apply to useful purposes in 
the mechanical arts, are, first, the weight or equal and 
uniform pressure of the atmospheric fluid, and, se- 
cond, its elasticity. When we assert that the air 
Presses on every square inch of the surface of the 
earth, we will lay ourselves open to the sneers of the 
ignorant, who, because they do not feel palpably that 
Pressure, are ready to deny the fact. But it is never- 
theless true, and every man of ordinary size sustains 
& pressure of 30,000 pounds, or nearly 15 tons. The 


pressure of the atmosphere might be shown, if time 
served, without any reference to the air pump, an in- 
strument which sets the matter beyond the reach of 
all cavil, even from the most ignorant. The princi- 
ples of the action of the air pump will be explained 
either in the course of this article or at some future 
time; suffice it to say, by means of this instrument 
the air may be removed from any vessel, and the 
weight of the atmosphere fully shown. If, for in- 
stance, the hand be applied so as to cover the open 
top of a vessel, of which the lower portion communi- 
cates with the air pump, and if the pump be put in 
action so as to remove the air from the vessel, and 
therefore from the under surface of the hand, the 
pressure of the air upon the upper surface will become 
apparent; the hand will be drawn upon the edges of 
the vessel, and at length it will be found impossible 
to move it; the blood vessels will become distended, 
the back of the hand will be bent inwards, and the 
operation may be carried on until a pressure is creat- 
ed equal in weight to a column of water 32 feet in 
height, a weight sufficient to crush the hand com- 
pletely. A piece of glass or thin wood placed in the 
room of the hand will be crushed at once by the 
weight of the air above it. It is this same principle 
applied in the process of cupping—it enables snails 
and flies to support themselves on the smooth ceiling 
of a room, and the very boys in the street apply it al- 
so in the use of that plaything known as a sucker, 
consisting of a circular piece of leather, which is 
wetted and applied to a stone or any other smooth 
mass, and when attempted to be moved, by pulling 
the string in the centre, the pressure of the air will 
force the stone up to fill the place of the vacuum 
tended to be formed, and thus the stone may be raised. 
We might, if space permitted, illustrate this fact 
by a thousand details of experiments, but it is unne- 
cessary. This much, then, is all that is necessary to 
be stated, viz: that the weight of the atmosphere has 
heen ascertained by actual experiment to be 15 lbs. 
to the square inch, or 2160 Ibs. to the square foot— 
that is a column of air to the height of the atmos- 
phere, which is about 5 miles, is equal in weight or 
will balance a column of water 33 feet high, or a co- 
lumn of mercury, which is 13 times greater in gravity 
than water, 19 inches high. This, then, is what is 
meant by atmospheric pressure or the weight of air. 
The elasticity of air next claims our attention. By 
plunging a tumbler mouth downwards into water, we 
will discover the pressure of the hand will force the 
water a little way up the tumbler. There is the 
same quantity of air, for none has escaped, and when 
the pressure of the hand is removed and the tumbler 
rises the air will again fill it as at first. So it is evi- 
dent from this simple experiment that air is elastic— 
that it can be compressed into a smaller compass or 
that it may be extended to an unlimited degree. 
This air, powerfully condensed, forms the power of 
the air gun, for if allowed suddenly to expand it will 
force the bullet before it with such power as to make 
it almost irresistible. The extent to which air may 
be condenced is limited only by the strength of mate- 
rials, and if it were possible to carry on the conden- 
sation to the degree it might be carried, air doubtless 
could be rendered solid, as many of the gases under 
great pressure. The inverse of this is true, and the 
expansion of air is probably unlimited; so much so 
that it is doubtful if a complete vacuum does exist in 





nature. The further properties of air, as we have 


before said, may be treated of more at length in some 
future number, under the head of Pneumatics. 

Our design in thus adverting to the weight and 
elasticity of air was only to pave the way for an ex- 
planation of the modus operandi of the common pump, 
fig. I.; the forcing pump, fig. II.; the “‘continued ac- 
tion” forcing pump, fig. IIT. 
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The common atmospheric pressure pump, or as it 
is familiarly called, “suction pump,” is represented 
by fig. I. AD isa cylinder called the barrel, in which 
a piston, A, is moved by the rod, L, connected with 
the lever, N, pump brake, or handle. In the piston 
is a valve, represented in the engraving as closed, 
opening upwards. E is a second valve closing the 
bottom of the barrel and also opening upwards. From 
the bottom of the barrel passes the tube, E D, into 
the well’ or reservoir from which the water is to be 
raised. Suppose the barrel or tube to contain nothing 
but air, and let the piston, A, be set in motion. It is 
evident that in being forced down the air in the bar- 
rel, E A, having no means of escape will necessarily 
raise the valve in the piston, A, and rush upwards 
while the piston descends. On being raised the valve 
in A would close, and, no air being admitted, a va- 
cuum would tend to be formed, and the air contained 
between E and the water would rush up to fill the 
space, while the pressure of the air on the surround- 
ing water would also force a portion to fill the vacant 
space equal in bulk to the air displaced. This being 
repeated, and the number of repetitions will depend 
altogether on the height which the water is to be 
raised, the water will eventually rise above E. The 
piston, A, in descending will soon meet the water, 
which, having no means of escape, the valve, E, clos- 
ing, will be forced through the valve in the piston, 
and when that rises the piston valve closing the wa- 
ter will be elevated to a level with the spout, and be 
there discharged. Meanwhile the water will be 
rushing through E, so when A descends again the 
former operation will be repeated and a continued 
stream be the consequence from the spout or orifice. 
This pump, however, will not act where the piston 
is more than 33 feet above the surface of the water, 
Sor the pressure of the atmosphere being equal to the 
pressure of a column of water 33 feet high, it will not 
balance a column of water to a greater height, and, as 
a consequence, the water will not fill a vacuum to a 
greater height, and then the water will stop till the 





air is again introduced and the <alves opened, when 
it will sink to its former level. However, these sim- 
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ple pumps answer all purposes under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, and might be continued, by proper reser- 
voirs, to an indefinite height. But this end, that of 
raising water to a great height, can be more readily 
attained by means of the forcing pump, fig. II. 

Tn this we see a combination of two principles. B 
F is a suction pipe passing into the reservoir from 
which the water is to be raised. A B is a vertical 
cylinder, in which there works a solid piston, A. 
Between this cylinder and suction pipe is a valve, B, 

upwards, and from the side of the cylinder 
there passes a branch tube, C D, through which the 
water is to be forced to a higher level, and which 
contains the valve,C. Now it is evident, from the 
explanation given to fig. I., that the water may be 
made to ascend into B C, if the piston be no more 
than 33 feet above the water, and the air instead of 
escaping through a valve in a piston, A, in descend- 
ing will close the valve, B, and force the water as it 
before had the air, through C, above. Therefore, if 
the pump be sufficiently strong and a sufficient force 
be applied to the lever communicating with the pis- 
ton, A, water may be carried to any height. 


In this pump it will be seen that the water is made 
to ascend through the forcing tube at the descent of 
the piston only; therefore, the flow of water through 
the tube is intermittent. By a very ingenious con- 
trivance the water may be made to flow continually. 
The arrangement is precisely the same as in the cut, 
only that the branch forcing tube, D C, is made to 
communicate with an air tight chamber, with an 
opening for the emission of the water near the bot- 
tom,where also another pipe may be attached,through 
which it is wished to force the continual jet. The 
water being forced by the action of this pump into 
’ the chamber, the air contained therein having no ave- 
nue to escape is compressed, and while the piston in 
the main pump is going up, and consequently not 
forcing any water through the branch pipe, the ex- 
pansion of the air in the chamber will continue to 
force out a jet continually, while the pump is kept in 
action. On this principle is constructed the fire en- 
gine. One of the great difficulties arising from the 
use of this pump with the air vessel, is, that under 
the constant pressure of the water it is soon absorbed 
by it, and passes out, so that the chamber becomes 
completely filled with water. There is, however, 
another very ingenious pump, which gives a continu- 
ed stream, without the aid of the air vessel, and the 
principle is shown in fig. IIT. 

The solid piston, A, works in a cylinder which 
communicates with a system of tubes as represented 
in the figure. D is the suction pipe and O the tube 
through which the water is to be forced. There are 
valves at RS P F, opening, as shown in the figure. 
Suppose the whole filled with water, and let the pis- 
ton be in the act of ascending; underneath it the pres- 
sure will be diminished, and the water will open P 
and rush in to follow the piston; at the same time 
the ascending water will force open R and go into O. 
Descending the reverse will take place, and the body 
of water below the piston will be forced through F, 
while from the supply pipe, D, the water will run 
through 8S, above the piston. Thus we see that wa- 
ter is forced into O, both at the up stroke and down, 
so this pump supplies all the purposes of the last de- 
scribed, with none of its objections. 

Whether this principle is applied in the construc- 
tion of fire engines in this country or not, we cannot 
say, but that it can be there is no doubt. The whole 
theory of pumps, both forcing, common and lifting 
pumps, may be gathered from the foregoing, and 
though there are a thousand modes of application, 
the principle is still the same. The air pump is con- 
structed upon the same principles, for nearly the 
same laws apply to the air as to water. With some 
of the more interesting applications of these simple 





principles of mechanism applied to the arts, we shall 
from time to time continue these papers; believing 
that though with some they may be familiar, yet to 
the majority of our readers they will prove of inte- 
rest and service. It is useless to deny the fact that 
too many, by far too many mechanics are ignorant of 
these fundamental principles, and therefore incapabie 
of understanding more complex machinery. 


THE MUSICIAN OF AUGSBURG. 


There lived, at some former time, in the city of 
Augsburg, a musician, whose name was Nieser. 
There was no kind of musical instrument that he 
could not fashion with his own hands, nor was there 
any upon which he could not perform indifferently 
well. He was also a composer; and, although none 
of his compositions are now extant, tradition informs 
us that his reputation in that, as well as in the other 
departments of the art, not only filled the city, but 
extended throughout the whole circle of Suabia. 
Other causes contributed to swell his fame: he pos- 
sessed great wealth—acquired, it was sometimes 
whispered, not in the most creditable way; and the 
only inheritor of it was a daughter, whose beauty and 
innocence might well have been deemed dowry suffi- 
cient, without the prospective charms of her father’s 
possessions. Esther was indeed almost as celebrated 
for the softness of her blue eyes, and the sweetness 
of her smile, and her many kind actions, as old Nieser 
was for his wealth, and the excellence of his stringed 
instruments, and the paucity of his good deeds. 

Now, in spite of the wealth of old Nieser, and the 
respect which it had obtained for him, and the musi- 
cal celebrity which he enjoyed, one sore grievance 
pressed heavily upon him. Esther, his only child, 
the sole representative of a long line of musicians, 
could scarcely distinguish one tune from another; and 
it was a source of melancholy anticipation to Nieser; 
that he should leave behind him no heir to that ta- 
lent which he held in almost equal estimation with 
his riches. But, as Esther grew up, he began to 
take consolation in thinking that if he could not be 
the father, he might live to be the grandsire, of a 
race of musicians. No sooner, therefore, was she of 
a marriageable age, than he formed the singular reso- 
lution of bestowing her, with a dowry of two hundred 
thousand florins, vpon whomsoever should compose 
the best sonata, and perform the principal part in it. 
This determination he immediately published through- 
out the city, appointing a day for the competition; 
and he was heard to affirm, with a great oath, that 
he would keep his promise, though the sonata should 
be composed by the demon, and played by the fiend’s 
own fingers. Some say this was spoken jocularly; 
but it would have been better for old Nieser, had he 
never spoken it at all: it is certain, however, that he 
was a wicked old man, and no respector of religion. 

No sooner was the determination of Nieser the mu- 
sician known in Augsburg, than the whole city was 
in a ferment. Many who had never dared te raise 
their thoughts so high, row unexpectedly found them- 
selves competitors for the hand of Esther; for, inde- 
pendently of Esther’s charms and Nieser’s florins, 
professional reputation was at stake; and where this 
was wanting, vanity supplied its place. In short, 
there was not a musician in Augsburg who was not 
urged, from one motive or another, to enter the lists 
for the prize of beauty. Morning, noon, and night, 
the streets in Augsburg were filled with melodious 
discord. From every open window proceeded the 
sound of embryo sonates; nor was any other subject 
spoken of throughout the city than the approaching 
competition, and its probable issue. A musical fe- 
ver infected all ranks: the favorite airs were caught, 
and repeated, and played, and sung, in every house 
in Augsburg; the sentinels at the gates hummed son- 
ates as they paced to and fro; the shopkeepers sat 
among their wares singing favorite movements; and 
customers, as they entered, took up the air, forgetful 
of their business, and sung duets across the counters, 
It is even said, that the priests murmured allegrettoes 
as they left the confessional ; and that two bars of a 
presto movement were found upon the back of one of 
the bishop’s homilies. 

But, amidst all this commotion, there was one who 
shared not in the general excitation. This was 
Franz Gortlingen, who, with little more musical ta- 
lent than Esther, possessed one of the best hearts and 
handsomest persons in Suabia. Franz loved the 
daughter of the musician ; and she on her part, would 
rather at any time have heard her own name, with 
some endearing word prefixed to it, whispered by 
Franz, than listened to the finest sonata that was ever 
composed between the Rhine and the Oder. Nieser’s 











— was therefore of sad import to both Esther and 
ranz. 

It was now the day next to that upon which the 
event was to be decided, and Franz had taken no step 
towards the accomplishment of his wishes: and how 
was it possible that he should?’ He never composed 
a bar of music in his life; to play a simple air on the 
harpsichord exhausted all the talent he was master 
of. Late in the evening Franz walked out of his 
lodgings, and descended into the street. The shops 
were all shut, and the streets entirely deserted ; but 
lights were still visible in some of the open windows ; 
and from these came sadly upon the ear of Gortlingen 
the sound of instruments in preparation for the event 
which was to deprive him of Esther. Sometimes he 
stopped and listened, and he could see the faces of 
the musicians lighted up with pleasure at the success 
of — endeavours, and in anticipation of their tri. 
umph. 

Gortlingen walked on and on, until at length he 
found himself in a part of the city, which although 
he had lived in Augsburg all his life, he never recol- 
lected to have seen before. Behind him the sound of 
music had all died away, before him was heard the 
low rush of the river, and mingled with it there came 
at times upon the ear faint tones of wondrous melody. 
One solitary and far distant glimmer showed that the 
reign of sleep was not yet universal; and Gortlingen 
conjectured, from the direction of the sound, that 
some anxious musician was still at his task, in prep- 
aration for the morrow. Gortlingen went onwards, 
and as he drew nearer to the light, such glorious 
bursts of harmony swelled upon the air, that, all un- 
skilled as he was in music, the tones had a spell in 
them which more and more awakened his curiosity 
as to who might be theirauthor. Quickly and noise- 
lessly he went forward until he reached the open win- 
dow, whence the sound proceeded. Within, an old 
man sat ata harpsichord, with a manuscript before 
him: his back was tarned towards the window, but 
an antique and tarnished mirror showed to Gortlin- 
gen the face and gestures of the musician. 

It was a face of infinite mildness and benevolence ; 
not such a countenance as Gortlingen remembered to 
have ever seen the likeness of before, but such as one 
might desire to see often again. The old man played 
with the most wondrous power; now and then he 
stopped and made alterations in his manuscript, and 
as he tried the effect of them he showed his satisfac- 
tion by audible expressions, as if of thanksgiving in 
some unknown tongue. 

Gortlingen could at first scarcely contain his ingig- 
nation at the supposition that this little old man 
should dare to enter the lists as one of Esther’s suit- 
ors; for he could not doubt that he, like the others 
he had seen, was preparing for the competition; but 
as he looked and listened, gradually his anger was 
quelled in contemplating the strangely mild counte- 
nance of the musician, and his attention fixed by the 
beauty and uncommon character of the music; and 
at length, at the conclusion of a brilliant passage, the 
performer perceived that he had a sharer in his dem- 
onstrations of pleasure ; for Gorilingen, in his unres- 
trained applause, quite drowned the gentler exclama- 
tions of the mild oldman. Immediately the musiciaa 
rose, and throwing open the door, “Good evening 
master Franz,’ said he, “sit down and tell me how you 
like my sonata, and if you think 1t likely to win Nie 
ser’s daughter.” There was something so benignatt 
in the old man’s expression, and so pleasing in his 
address, that Gortlingen felt no enmity, and he sat 
down and listened to the player. ‘You like thesona- 
ta then?” said the old man; when he had concluded it. 

“Alas!” replied Gortlingen, “would that I were 
able to compose such a one!” 

‘‘Harken to me,” said the old man: “Nieser swore 
a sinful oath, that he would bestow his daughter upon 
whomsoever might compose the best sonata, ‘even 
although it were composed by the demon, and played 
by the fiend’s own fingers.’ These words were not 
spoken unheard: they were borne on the night-winds, 
and whispered through the forests, and struck on the 
ear of them whe sat in the dim valley; and the de- 
mon laugh and shout broke loud upon the calm 
midnight, and were answered from the lone depths of 
a hundred hills: but the good heard also; and though 
they pitied not Nieser, they pitied Esther and Gort- 
lingen. Take this roll: go to the hall of Nieser: ® 
stranger will compete for the prize, and two others 
will seem to accompany him: the sonata which } 
have sora to you is the same that he will play; but 
mine has a virtue of its own: watch an opportunity 
and substitute mine for his!” When the old man had 
concluded this extraordinary address, he took Gort- 
lingen by the hand, and Jed him by some unknown 
ways to one of the gates of tLe city, and there left 
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As Gortlingen walked homewards, grasping the 
roll of paper, his mind was alternately occupied in 
reflections upon the strange manner in which he had 
become possessed of it, and in anticipation of the 
morrow’s event. There was something in the expres- 
sion of the old man that he could not mistrust, though 
he was unable to comprehend in what way he could 
be benefitted by the substiiution of one sonata for an- 
other, since he was not himself to be a competitor. 
With these perplexing thoughts he reached home, 
and lay down and fell asleep, while all night long 
Esther’s blue eyes were discoursing with him, and 
the tones of the old man’s sonata were floating in the 
air. 

At sunset next evening Nieser’s hall was to be 
thrown open to the competitors. As the hour ap- 
proached, all the musicians of Augsburgh were seen 
hurrying towards the house, with rolls of paper in 
their hands, and accompanied by others carrying dif- 
ferent musical instruments, while crowds were col- 
lected at Nieser’s gate to see the competors pass in. 
Gortlingen, when the hour arrived, taking his roll, 
soon found himself at Nieser’s gate, where many who 
were standing knew him, and pitied him, because of 
the love he bore the musician’s daughter; and they 
whispered one to another, ‘“‘What does Franz Gort- 
lingen with a roll in his hand: surely he means not to 
enter the iists with the musicians?” When Gortlin- 
gen entered the hall, he found it full of the competi- 
tors and amateurs, friends of Nieser’s, who had been 
invited to be present. Nieser sat in his chair of 
judgement at the upper end of the room, and Esther 
by his side, like a victim arrayed for sacrifice. As 
Gortlingen made his way through the hall, with his 
roll of music in his hand, a smile passed over the 
faces of the musicians, who all knew each other, and 
who also knew that he could scarcely execute a 
march, much less a sonata, even if he could compose 
one. Nieser, when he saw him, smiled from the 
same cause ; but when Esther’s eye met his, if she 
smiled at ali, it was a faint and sorrowful smile of 
recognition, and soon gave place to the tear that stole 
down her cheek. 

It was announced that the competitors should ad- 
vance and enrol their names, and that the trial should 
then proceed by lot. The last that advanced was a 
stranger, for whom every one instinctively made way. 
No one had ever seen him before, or knew whence 
he came; and so forbidding was his countenance, so 
Mee a leer was in his eye, that even Nieser whis- 
pered to his daughter that he hoped his sonata might 
not prove the best. 

“Let the trial begin,’ said Nieser: “I swear that I 
will bestow my daughter, who now sits by my side, 
with a dowry of two hundred thousand florins, upon 
whomsoever shall have composed the best sonata, 
and shall perform the principal part.” “And you 
will keep your oath?” said the stranger, advancing in 
front of Neiser. “I will keep my oath,’’ said the mu- 
sician of Augsburg, “though the sonata should be 
composed by the demon, and played by the fiend’s 
own fingers.” There was a dead silence; a distant 
shout and faint laughter fell on the ear like an echo. 
The stranger alone smiled ; every one else shuddered. 

The first lot fell upon the stranger, who immedi- 
ately took his place, and unrolled his sonata. Two 
others, whom no one had observed before, took their 
instruments in their hands, and placed themselves be- 
side him, all waiting the signal to begin. Every eye 
was fixed on the performers. The sign was given; 
and as the three musicians raised their heads to 
glance at ihe music, it was perceived with horrour 
that the three faces were alike. A universal shud- 
der crept through the assembly ; al! was silent confu- 
sion; no one spoke or whispered to his neighbour; 
but each wrapped himself up in his cloak and stole 
away; and soon there was none left, excepting the 
taree who still continued the sonata, and Gortlingen, 
who had not forgotten the injunction of the old man. 
Old Neiser still sat in his chair; but he too had seen, 
and as he remembered his wicked oath, he trembled. 

Gortlingen stood by the performers, and as they 
apprcached what he remembered to be the conclusion 
he boldly substituted his for the sonata that lay be- 
fore them. A dark scowl passed over the face of 
- three, and a distant wail fell upon the ear like an 
echo. 

Some hours after midnight the benign old man was 
seen to lead Esther and Gortlingen out of the hall; 
but the sonata still proceeded. Yearsrolledon. Es. 
ther and Gortlingen were wedded, and in due course 
of time died; but the strange musicians still labour 
at their task, and old Nieser still sits in his judgment 
chair, beating time to the sonata, When it ends—if 
it ever shall end—Esther will be far beyond the 
reach of the wicked vow made by the musician of 
Augsburg. 





REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


AMERICAN PATENTS ISSUED IN FEBRUARY. 

1. Alexander Calderhead, Philadelphia, for an im- 
provement in the Jacquard machinery of weaving all 
kinds of figured goods. 

2. Grandy & Osgood, Troy N. Y., for a machine 
for manufacturing cannon balls, bullets, and other 
kinds of shot from malleable iron. 

3. Stephen Carey, New Orleans, La., for an im- 
provement in the manner of forming blocks of wood 
Sor pavements. 

4. Alpha Richardson, Boston, Mass., for improve- 
ments in the machine for splitting leather, or green 
hides. 

5. Charles Sanderson, Sheffield, Eng., for improve- 
ments in smelting iro ores. 

6. Henry Waterman, Hudson, N. Y. for improve- 
ments in locomotive engines for railways. 

7. Reuben Shailer, Haddam, Ct., for an improve- 
ment in the machine for scraping skins, or hides, pre- 
paratory to tanning. 

8. Timothy Gilbert, Boston, Mass., for improve- 
ments in piano fortes. 

9. Timothy Gilbert, assignee of Edwin Forbes, 
Boston, Mass., for an improvement in the hammer 
heads of piano fortes. 

10, Ebenezer Hubball, Baltimore, for an improve- 
ment in the cocks of hydrants. 

11. Aaron D. Crane, Newark, N. J., for improve- 
ments in clocks. 

12. Christopher Edward Dampier, Ware, Eng., for 
an improvement in the weighing apparatus. 

13. Nicholas Goldsborough, Eaton, Md., for an im- 
provement in the corn sheller. 

14. Benjamin F. Jewett, Springfield, Ili., for an im- 
provement in the plough. 

15, Solomon Andrews, Perth Amboy, N. J. for an 
improvement in the manner of constructing door and 
other locks. 

16. Clark Robinson, Union Town, Penn., for an 
improvement in the cooking stove. 

17. Bolles, Prescott, & Brickford, Memphis, Tenn.., 
for an improvement in the press for compressing cot- 
ton. 

18. F. Ransom & U. Wenman, New York, for an 
improvement in the mode of applying water to fire 
engines, so as to render their operation more effective. 

19. J. Backus & E. Backus, New York for an im- 
provement in the parlor stove. 

20. Asa Barret, Baltimore, for an improvement in 


the fire engine. 

21. Charles Danforth, Paterson N. J., for improve- 
ments in the machine for making colton roping, com- 
monly called ‘‘ counter twist speeders.’’ 

22. Henry H. Robbins, Middleborough, Mass., for 
improvements in machinery for trimming straw braid. 

23. Charles M. Windship, Roxbury, Mass., for an 
improvement in the nurse boltle, denominated a lac- 
teal or artificial breast. 

24. Alvin C. Goell, Washington D. C., for im- 
provments in the press for filling war rockets. 

25. Jefferson Cross, Morrisville. N. Y., for an im- 
provement in the cooking stove. 

26. Frederick J. Austin, New York, for an im- 
provement in the machine for inking types. 

27. Ezekiel G. Ward, New York, for an improve 
ment in grinding mills. 

28. B. B. Mason, R. M. Joslyn, Napoli, N. Y. for 
an improvement in the stump extractor. 

29. James King, Sapling Grove, Tenn., for an im- 
provement in head blocks for saw mills. 

30. Hermann C. Ernst, Vandalia, Ill., for an im- 
provement in the manner of fastening bedsteads. 

31. Robert B. Lewis, Hallowell, Me. for an im- 
provement in making brushes. 

32. Ruggles, Nourse, & Mason, assignees of El- 
bridge G. Matthews, Worcester, Mass., for improve- 
ments in machinery for manufacturing ploughs. 

33. Price & Phillips, Golden Post Office, Md., for 
an improvement in the manner of fastening and com- 
bining the truss frames of bridges. 








Antisthenes wondered at mankind, that in buying 
an earthan dish, they were careful to sound it least it 
had a crack; yet so careless in choosing friends as to 
take them flawed with vice. 





THE PERFECT MECHANIC. 


“T have learned my trade, sir, and what more is 
now wanted? I have served seven years, and it is a 
pity if I must stil] keep on learning. Is there to be 
no end to learning a trade?” 

This is the language we daily hear from the ma- 
son, who builds more than half his chimnies wrong 
end up. This from the carpenter, who makes his 
door and floor joints with a view of letting the air 
circulate freely—who puts up his gutters that are so 
true and level that the water is at a loss what course 
to take; at length it runs over on to the plate and 
thence inside the rooms, saving us the trouble of 
sprinkling the floors to lay the dust on sweeping the 
house; the paper and the carpets are moistened also, 
and the moths are obliged to scud for their lives. 

The blacksmith, too, is ready to say he has learned 
his trade. His welding needs soldering, and his hor- 
ses go lame; but “‘he has learned his trade,” and why 
should he read more than the news of theday? The 
fopling from College reads Latin, and Greek, and 
French—he has committed to memory the problems 
of Elucid—he has “been through college”—learned 
out; and why should he study more? 

The millwright makes you a gate;—he makes a 
formal display of his plumb and his square, and his 
work is as neat as a pin; but he forgets to calculate 
on the pressure of the flood—he stops your complaints, 
but he never stops the water—he works by the rule— 
he, long ago, “learned his trade.” 

Oh, generation of idlers! Who hath taught you to 
flee from mental exertion? Who hath taught you 
that the time has come when there is no need of men- 
tal exercise? The bee learned her trade in the cra- 
dle, and the swallow builds her nest by the pattern 
which was set her some years before the flood. But 
man was created to make progress in knowledge; his 
nature cannot be satisfied with present acquisitions, 
and he must advance. 

“Be ye perfect,” saith the Scripture; but we are 
not taught to think ourselves perfect when we lack 
so much. We dislike to hear a mechanic talk as if 
he worked by instinct; we despise the scholar who is 
satisfied with present acquisitions of knowledge; and 
we cannot respect that farmer, who, without regard- 
ing the times and the markets, without reflection and 
without thought, follows implicitly the track which 
has father trod—grows the same plants that the pil- 
grims did, without regard to the probability of a de- 
mand for his products.—Ploughman. 





BURNING GLASS. 


A concave or convex glass, commonly spherical, 
which collects the rays of the sun towards a common 
point, called the focus. Those ourning glasses which 
consist of refracting convex lenses appear to have 
been but littie known to the ancients, but the burning 
mirrors which consist of concave reflecting surfaces 
must have been brought to great perfection, if what 
is related by some historians be true; for we are in- 
formed that Archimides set fire to the fleet of Marcel- 
lus when he was besieging Syracuse; and that Pro- 
clus in the same way destroyed the navy of Vitellius 
at the siege of Byzantium. Among the moderns, 
Lord Napier was one of the first who conceived the 
idea of making such burning glasses, which have 
since been constructed of a prodigious size. The 
burning glass of M. de Villette was three feet eleven 
inches in diameter, and it burst at the distance of three 
feet two inches; by it were melted a silver sixpence 
in seven minutes and a half, a King George’s half- 
penny in sixteen minutes, which ran in thirty-four 
minutes; a diamond weighing four grains lost seven- 
eighths of its weight. That of Buffon was a polyhe. 
dron, six feet broad, and as many high, consisting of 
one hundred and sixty-eight small mirrors, or 
pieces.of looking glass, each six inches square, by 
means of which, with the faint rays of the sun in the 
month of March, he set on fire boards of beech wood 
at one hundred and fifty feet distance. 





THE WHISKERED MILLINER. 


The vibration of prices at auctions, have induced 
many of the retail dry goods store dealers to deal in 
bonnets, and many a whiskered hero is now daily 
employed in this effeminate business in this city, 
One of the results is, the ruin of the industrious 
liners, hundreds of whom are in great from 
this cause. The great blame is laid at the of 
the female portion of our population who, to save a 
shilling, encourage the Whiskered Milliner, and allow 
their own sex to suffer. Shame! Shame on the pra> 
tice.”"—N. Y. American. 
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I'D BE AN EDITOR. 


I'd be an editor, mewed in a garret, 
Where cobwebs in magnificence hang, 
My Eee 
a ‘a! . 
Vd ever fet boat falente and mer = 
never 





to wear my coat side out. 
Id be an editor, be an editor, 
Luck to the coat, be it inside or out! 


I would pilfer the wit of my betters, 
gels should inter al to my need 


and airy, 
ty—when the wind blows. 
I'd be an editor,—I'd be an editor, 
Rocked in my garret, and safe in my nose. 


thougb you tell me that more kicks than dollars 
Fall to the venders of typical lore, 
Yet are the purses of gentlemen scholars 
Free to the bottom,—and who can ask more? 
Some in life’s winter may toil to discover 
Favours from f i 


Seeki: ! 
I'd be an editor,—deuse take the creditor,— 
Writing for glory and printing on trust? 





OBSERVATIONS ON MOSAIC WORK AND 
CAMEO-CUTTING. 


The art of mosaic work has been known in 
Rome since the days of the republic. The severe 
rulers of that period forbade the introduction of 
foreign marbles, and the republican mosaics are 
all in black and white. Under the empire the art 
was greatly improved, and not merely by the in- 
troduction of marbles of various colors, but by the 
invention of artificial stones, termed by the Itali- 
ans smalti, which can be made of every variety of 
tint 





This art was never entirely lost. On the intro- 
duction of pictures into Christian temples, they 
were first made of mosaic ; remaining specimens 
of these are rude, but profoundly interesting in a 
historical point of view. When art was restored 
in Italy, mosaic also was improved, but it attained 
its greatest perfection in the last and present cen- 

. Roman mosaic, as now practised, may be 
described as being the production of pictures by 
connecting together numerous minute pieces of 
colored marbie or artificial stones; these are at- 
tached to a ground of copper by means of a ning 
cement of gum mastic, and other materials, an 
are afterwards nd and polished as a stone 
would be to a perfectly level surface ; by this art 
not only are ornaments made on a small scale, but 
pictures of the largest size are copied. In former 
times the largest culas of churches, and not unfre- 
quently the entire walls, were encrusted with mo- 
saic. The most remarkable modern works are 
the copies which have heen executed of some of 
the most important works of the great masters for 
the altars in St. Peter’s. These are in every re- 
spect perfect imitations of the originals; and 
when Re originals, in spite of ar care, must 
c and perish, these mosaics will still convey 
to distant ages a perfect idea of the triumphs of 
art achieved in the Enteenth century. The govern- 
ment manufactory in Rome occupies the apart- 
ments in the Vatican which were used as offices of 
the Inquisition. No copies are now made, but ca- 
ses of smalti are shewn, containing, it is said, 
18,000 different tints. Twentv years were employ- 
ed in making one of the copies I have mentioned. 
The pieces of mosaic vary in size from an eighth 
to a sixteenth of an inch, and eleven men were 
employed in making one of the copies I have men- 
tioned. The pieces of mosaic vary in size from 
an eighth to a sixteenth of an inch, and eleven men 
were emyloyed for that time on each picture. 

A — improvement was introduced into the 
art in 1775 by the Signor Raffaelli, who thought of 

paring the smalti in what may be termed fine 
Rereds. The pastes or smalti are manufactured 
at Venice in the shape of crayons, or like sticks of 
sealing-wax, and are afterwards drawn out by the 
workman at a blow-pipe into the thickness he re- 

, often almost to a hair, and now seldom 
Gicker than the finest grassstalk. For tables and 


large articles, of course, the pieces are thicker ; 
but the beauty of the oaleiitie. the soft : 
tion of the tints, and the cost, depend upon the mi- 


nuteness of the pieces, and the skill displayed by 
the artist. A ruin, a group of flowers or res, 
will employ a good artist about two months when 
only two inches square, and a specimen of such a 
description costs from £5 to £20, according to 
the execution; a landscape, six inches by four, 
would require eighteen months, and would cost 
from forty to fifty pounds. This will strike you 
as no adequate remuneration for the time bestow- 
ed. The finest ornaments for a lady, consisting of 
necklace, ear-rings and brooch, cost £40. Fora 
picture of Pestum, eight feet long, and twenty 
inches broad, on which four men were occupied 
for three years, £1,000 was asked. 


THE MOSAIC WORK OF FLORENCE, 


I shall now notice before touching on cameo- 
cutting. It differs entirely from Roman mosaic, 
being composed of stones inserted in comparative- 
ly large masses; it is called work in pietra dura. 

e stones used are all, more or less, of a rare and 
precious nature. In old specimens the most beau- 
tiful works are those in which the designs are of 
an arabesque character. The most remarkable 
specimen of this description of pietra dura is an 
yg, table in the Gabinetto di Baroceio, in 
the Florence Gallery. It is valued at £20,000 
sterling, and was commenced in 1623 by Jacopi 
Datelli, from designs by Lagozzi. Twenty-two 
artists worked upon it without interruption till it 
was terminatdd in the year 1649. Attempts at 
landscapes, and the imitation of natural objects, 
were usually failures in former times, mere works 
of labor, which did not attain their object; but of 
late works have been produced in this art, in which 
are represented groups of flowers and fruit, vases, 
musical instruments, and othercompatible objects, 
with a truth and beauty which excite the utmost 
admiration and surprise. These pictures in stone 
are, however, enormously expensive, and can on- 
ly be seen in the palaces of the great. Two 
tables in the Palazzo Pitti are valued at £7,000, 
and this price is by no means excessive. These 
are of molern design, on a ground of porphyry, 
and ten men were employed for four years on 
one of them, and a spot is pointed out, not 
more than three inches square, on which a man 
had worked for ten months. But Florentine 
mosaic, like that of Rome, is not merely used 
for cabinet tables or other ornamental articles; 
the walls of the spacious chapel which is used 
as the burial-place of the reigning family at 
Florence are lined with pietra dura, realizing the 
gem-encrusted halls of the Arabian tales. Roman 
mosaic, as we have seen, is of great value as an 
ally to art; but Florentine mosaic can have no 
such pretentions, and time and money might be 
better bestowed. 

An imitation of the pietra dura is now made to 
a great extent in Derbyshire, where the Duke of 
Devonshire’s black marble, said to be quite equal 
to the famous Nero Antico, is inlaid with mala- 
chite, Derbyshire spars, and other stones ; but the 
inlaying is only by veneers, and not done in the 
solid as at Florence. This, with the softness of 
the materials, makes the Derbyshire work much 
cheaper, and yet for a table twenty to twenty-four 
inches in diameter, thirty guineas is asked. Were 
a little more more taste in design and skill in ex- 
ecution shewn, the Derbyshire work might deserve 
to be more valued, as the materials, especially the 
black marble, are beautiful. 


I shall now return to cameo-cutting. The art 
of cameo-cutting is of great antiquity, and is pur- 
sued with most success in Rome, where there are 
several very eminent artists now living. Cameos 
are of two descriptions, those cut in stone, or pie- 
tra dura, and those cut in shell. Of the first, the 
value depends on the stone, as well as in the ex- 
cellence of the work. The stones most prized now 
are the oriental onyx and the sardonyx, the former 
black and white in parallel layers, the latter car- 
nelian, brown and white ; and when stones of four 
or five layers of distinct shades or colors can be 
procured, the value is proportionably raised, pro- 








vided always that the layers be so thin as to be 
manageable in cutting the cameo so as to make 
the various parts harmonize. For example, in 4 
head of Minerva, if well wrought out of a stone of 
four shades, the ground should be dark grey, the 
face light, the bust and helmet black, the crest 
over the helmet brownish or grey. Next to such 
varieties of shades and layers, those stones are va- 
luable in which two layers occur of black and 
white of regular breadth. Except on such orien- 
tal stones no good artist will now bestow his time; 
but, till the beginning of this century, less atten- 
tion was bestowed on material, so that beautiful 
middle-age and modern cameos may be found on 
German agates, whose colors are generally only 
two shades of grey, or a cream and a milk-white, 
and these not unfrequently cloudy. The best ar- 
tist in Rome in pietra dura is the Signor Giromet- 
ti, who has executed eight cameos of various si- 
zes, from one and a half to three and a half inches 
in diameter, on picked stones of several layers, 
the subjects being from the antique. These form 
a set of specimens, forwhich he asks £3,000 ster- 
ling. A single cameo of good brooch size, and 
of two colors, costs £22. Portraits {n stone by 
those excellent artists, Diez and Saulini, may be 
had for £10. These cameos are all wrought by a 
lathe with pointed instruments of steel, and ‘by 
means of diamond dust. 

Shell cameos are cut from large shells found on 
the African and Brazilian coasts, and generally 
shew only two layers, the ground being either a 
pale coffee-color, or a deep reddish-orange ; the 
latter is most prized. The subject is cut with lit- 
tle steel chisels out of the white portion of the 
shell. A fine shell is worth a guinea in Rome.— 
Copies from the antique, original designs and por- 
traits, are executed in the most exquisite style of 
finish, and perfect in contour and taste, and it may 
be said that the Roman artists have attained per- 
fection in this beautiful art. “Good shell cameos 
may be had at from £1 to £5 for heads, £4 to £5 
for the finest large brooches, a comb costs £10, 
and a complete set of necklace, ear-rings, and 
brooch, cost £21. A portrait can be executed 
for £4 or £5, according to workmanship.—Zd. 
New Philos. Jour. 





CURIOUS BAROMETER. 





In the days of Sir Isaac Newton there were no ba- 
rometers. He was once riding over Salisbury Plain, 
when a boy keeping sheep, called to him: 

“Sir, you had better make haste on, or you will get 
a wet jacket,” 

Newton, looking around and observing neither 
cloud nor a speck on the horizon, jogged on, takin 
very little notice of the rustic’s information. He h 
made but a few miles, when a storm suddenly aris- 
ing, wet him to the skin. Surprised at the circum- 
stance, and determined, if possible, to ascertain how 
an ignorant boy had attained a precision and knowl- 
edge in the weather, of which the wisest philosopher 
would be proud, he rode back, wet as he was. 

“My lad, said Newton, ‘‘I’ll give thee a guinea if 
thou wilt tell me how thou canst foretell the weather 
so truly.” 

“Will ye, sir? I will then!” said the boy stretch- 
ing his head, and holding out his hand for the guinea. 
“Now, sir,” (having received the money and pointed 
to the sheep,) “‘when you see that black ram turn his 
tail towards the wind, ’tis a sure sign of rain within 
an hour.” : 

“What!” exclaimed the philosopher, “ must I, in 
order to foretell the weather, stay here and watch 
which way that black ram turns his tail?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Off rode Newton, quite satisfied with his descovery, 
but not much inclined to avail himself of it, or to re- 
commend it to others. Luckily we have within our 
reach a far more ieasible method of arriving at the 
same disirable result, in the barometer, invented by 
Torricelli, and improved till it has become a very 
cheap instrument; and a useful and very ornamental 
article of furniture. —Ed. Mechanic. 





He that too much refines his delicacy will endanger 
his quiet. Whatever be the motive of insult, it is best 
to overlook it; for folly scarcely can deserve rescnt- 
ment, and malice is punished by neglect. 
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ALBANY, SATURDAY, JULY 30, 1842. 


AGENTS.—Mr. G. VANDENBURGH is au- 
thorised to receive subscriptions and money for this paper in the 
river towns. Subscribers are requested to pay on the presenta- 
tion of bills, as they cannot be ignorant that the expense of calling 
twice for so small a sum is ruinous—it makes their patronage an 
absolute loss. 








SUBSCRIBERS who are in arrears are request- 
ed to forward the amount of their subscriptions without any fur- 
ther delay. The money is necessary to sustain the paper, which 
requires a large weekly outlay of cash, for which we must look to 
subscribers, of course. Postmasters are authorised by law to re- 
mit money to publishers of papers free of expense. The way to 
proceed is for the subscriber to write the letter himself, to save the 
postmaster the expense and trouble. The letter should contain 
nothing but what has reference to the particular business of trans- 
mitting the money, and should read something like this : 

Enclosed is one dollar and fifty cents to pay the subscription 
of (PETER PAYUP) for the New York State Mechanic one 
year. 

The subscriber will substitute his own name for that of Peter 
Payup, a very worthy character, whom we can recommend him 
to take pattern after. Having written the letter and enclosed the 
money, the postmaster will put his name to it and forward it. 
Those who prefer it can send one dollar, which is the amount for 
eight months, and so small a sum that scarcely any one will fail 
to comply with this request who has any regard for the cause in 
which we are engaged orfor bis honor as a mechanic. Let no one 
who bas not paid imagine that this is intended for any but him- 
self, as his dollar and a half is wanted to pay expenses already in- 
curred, every cent of it. 





{Why do not mechanics send us contributions 
for the paper from their respective towns—such as descriptions of 
new or rare hi 'y, and of fi ing districts and estab- 
lishments, which abound every where, and which will be of mu- 
tual interest and benefit? Are there no mechanics in the land 
that take an interest in these matters, none that write or think up- 
on them? There were promises enongh of such aid when we 
commenced to fill our sheet for a twelvemonth, scarcely an article 
of which has been furnished. Well may the grumblers grumble 
when the whole of the labor rests upon a single individual, who 
is confined to a single place. Wake up old slumberers, fill your 
ink horns, and discourse with your goose quills of the things that 
pertain to your callings, that men may not cavil at your apathy 
and indolence. Every manufacturing town should have at least 
one writer, to fornish some account of what is rare and curious in 
his vicinity, and thus make himself useful to others. 








DIE SINKING. 





It may be useful information to many of our 
readers to know, that many necessary and con- 
venient articles, such as Name Stamps, Brands, 
and Figures, Alphabets of Letters, &c., for stamp- 
ing their work and tools, may be had in this city. 
To manufacturers of iron and wood articles, it is 
the best way of advertising good work. Who that 
purchases tools, does not look at the stamp? And 
who doubts the quality of a tool if he sees ‘Stubbs’ 
marked on it? Oraclock if he sees ‘Curtis’ upon 
its face; or a watch with ‘ Tobias’ on its gilding? 
And who doubts a plane with the name of ‘ Gibson’ 
or ‘Bensen’ upon it? We are led to these re. 
marks from having examined some specimens of 
work done by the Messrs. Tru of this city, who 
Cut seals, with the arms and crests, for gentlemen 
who desire it. Mr. B.C. True has recently cut 
the City Arms for the caps of the 4lbany Bur- 
gesses Corps, and good judges have given it much 
praise, which it fully deserves. We noticed also 


specimens of silversmiths’ and jewellers’ dies and 
temperance medals, label plates or metal cards for 
coach makers’ work, lamps, &c. &c., got up in 
good taste. We would advise all who want such 
articles to look for them here. 





DOOR KNOBS. 





We have been shown a specimen article of door 
knobs at the store of Messrs. Corning & Co. in this 
city, which for beauty, and, we should judge, du- 
rability, we have not seen surpassed. They are 
of some species of enamel, and have a firmness, 
and hard smoothness of finish, that it seems to us 
would render them a useful article—obviating the 
daily scouring of the metallic ones now in use. 
They are manufactured by Messrs. Pierpont and 
Hotchkiss of New-Haven, Ct., who will, we doubt 
not, if the article be patented, favor us with a de- 
scription. They will oblige by so doing. 





MANUAL LABOR. 


The great Locke had the right notion of the sa- 
lutary influence of moderate labor upon the mind. 
Gardening, or husbandry in general, he says, and 
working in wood, as a carpenter, joiner, or turn- 
er, are fit and healthy recreations for a man of 
study or business. It is well understood by phy- 
siologists, that to increase the vigor of the mind 
we should increase the vigor of the the body; not 
by eating and drinking alone, but by healthful ex- 
ercise. 








ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE USEFUL 
ARTS—No. III. 





Since we are upon this interesting subject, we 
may as well go through it and relate some facts 
with regard to the manner as well as matter of 
eating. In the Old Testament times, it seems 
that each person, like Homer’s heroes, sat ata 
little table of his own; but in later times the Per- 
sian custom of reclining was adopted. Their 
couches were wheeled up to the table on three 
sides, the lower being left open so that the ser- 
vants might approach the guests. They laid upon 
their left sides with their heads towards the table, 
and their feet resting on the outeredge. This po- 
sition would have been constrained and uneasy 
had not pillows been furnished wherewith to sus- 
tain and support the body at ease. Thus reclining 
they fed themseives with their right hand, using 
neither fork nor spoon, the meat having previously 
been carved or torn in pieces. When they lay in 
this manner, each had his back turned toward the 
person next to him, and when he wished to speak 
with his neighbor, he turned in such a way as to 
bring his head upon the other’s bosom. So that 
the expression ‘‘ to be in another’s bosom,”’ only 
meant being honored with a place next him at 
table. 

Supper in those days answered to our dinner, 
and was the principal meal of the day. Breakfast 
was very light, consisting chiefly of fruit and wine. 
Carving was an art regularly taught in schools es- 
tablished for the purpose; institutions that might 
be revived with great advantage. The old Eng- 
lish arrangements of the table were peculiar, and 
in some respects patriarchal; and we only lament 
that space precludes the possibility of our giving 
our readers an insight into them. The tables of 





the nobility and knights had table-cloths, which a 


distinguished historian were washed 

once a month. On this point, however, there is no 

certainty. It may, nevertheless, enlighten our 

readers relative to the scrupulous neutness of the 
time, that the cost of washing in a family of two 
hundred persons, never exceeded thirty shillings a 
year, most of which was expended on the linen of 
the chapel. Holinshed complains of the exchange 
of treene (wooden) platters for pewter, and wood- 
en spoons for silver or tin ones. ‘* So common,” 
says he, “ were treene vessels in olden time, that 
you could hardly find four pieces of pewter, one 
of which was, peradventure, a salt, in a farmer’s 
house. But now pewterers have grown so cun- 
ning, that they can imitate any fashion or sort of 
cup, dish, salt, or goblet, though it be never so 
curiously or artificially forged.” 

We might extend our remarks on this subject 
alone, toa much greater length, but we shall in 
our next go on with our ‘‘ progress,” and drop that 
which pertaineth to the kitchen, for man “liveth 
not by bread alone.’? Houses will come up next 
for consideration. 


The next important art we shall mention is that 
of making houses. This, one would have thought, 
would be the the first to improve; but men, in all 
ages, have shown a contentment in their accom- 
modations of this kind, which is strongly contrast- 
ed with their impatience in other things. It is not 
every nation that has felt the need of improving in 
this respect, upon the provisions of nature. Some 
tribes mentioned in scripture, lived in caves; but 
as dwellings of this kind were not to be found 
everywhere, a cheap and airy dwelling was con- 
structed by tying together the branches of trees 
into tabernacles or arbors. In very cold climates 
the snow affords materials for a comfortable dwell- 
ing. The Esquimaux still make use of them; and 
as the heat from a large lamp within cannot es- 
cape through the snow, the cold without prevents 
the light material from dissolving. Tents, also, 
covered with cloth or skins, have been largely 
used instead of houses, in civil as well as military 
life. 

The Jews, Greeks and Romans seem to have 
been more ambitious to make their temples and 
public buildings splendid; acting upon that curi- 
ous principle, which has so often made many la- 
bor for the few; rather thankful for the opportuni- 
ty than provoked by the compulsion. The earli- 
est kind of oriental mansion of which we know 
any thing, is the same which is still in use in those 
countries. It consisted of a building surrounding 
an open court, with roofs nearly level, sloping 
about an inch in ten feet, and covered with a com- 
position of pounded stone, coal, ashes, chalk, and 
gypsum, which effectually excluded the rain. 
There was a breast-work all round to prevent ac- 
cidents; the same which was removed to let down 
the paralytic to our Savior, as he stood in the 
court below. The family passed much time upon 
the roof, in good weather, and often had a stair- 
case on the outside, by which they could go up or 
down without passing through the house. They 
often slept on the house top also, but not without a 
canopy to protect them from the dew. 

The door was on the side next the street, and 
opened into a room, which had another door 
opening into the court yard. From this apart- 
ment stair cases led to the roof and chambers. 
The apartments of the females were in the most 





retired part, where their windows looked into a gar- 
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den. Homer speaks of the women of his day as 
generally confined te the upper story. The stories 
of houses, are not a modem invention. Diodorus 
says that houses in Babylon were sometimes five 
stories high. 

Wood was a cheap material in those days as in 
ours, but they did not understand the art of using 
it to advantage ; they were much more familiar 
with the means of employing marble and stone for 
the purposes of building. The art of sawing mar- 
ble is very antient, and it is evident that it was 
done without that instrument to which we give the 
name of saw. Pliny describes different kinds of 
sand which were used in the operation, and ex- 
pressly says that the saw produced this effect. We 
regard as apochryphal the story that the inventor 
employed the backbone of a fish in the first stage 
of his invention. With such an instrument he 
might have kept on sawing to the present day, 
without dividing a stick of wood in sunder. We 
should rather suppose that there was in the ex- 
pression made use of, spina piscis, something 
more than meets the ear; as the prohibition of 
Pythagoras which prevented his disciples from 
using beans, referred not, as one might suppose, 
to the effects of an indigestible food, but to. the beans 
which were used for voting at elections. The saw 
fish is the only fish which affords a tool that would 
in any way answer this description. 





NORTHERN BUDGET. 


The Troy Budget has shed its skin, and come 
out like a butterfly from its chrysalis state, in gay 
plumage and under a new name, and cuts quite a 
figure among its contemporaries. The Budget 
was commenced in Lansingburgh in 1796 under 
its present title, and now enters upon its 47th year; 
which is quite a venerable age for a newspaper. 
There is apparently a vigorous movement making 
among the democratic papers for the approaching 
campaign. They are burnishing up their armor, 
and preparing to make a show of discipline, and 
good equipments, at any rate. There will un- 
doubtedly be some hard scrimmaging. We hope 
the Budget may gain its share of renown, survive 
the struggle, and come off with a few honorable 
scars. It appears however to be greatly alarmed 
at the prospect of a tax on tea and coffee, which 
it considers to be wrong, because their introduction 
does not interfere with the productions of the soil 
or the workshop, and are besides considered to be 
the necessaries of life. We should be greatly edi- 
fied if the Budget would go into a spifflication to 
show how tea and coffee are any more the neces- 
saries of life than rum and tobacco—’cause we 
have some misgivings on that pint. 








N. Y. STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


We omitted to mention that at the annual fair of 
this society, which takes place in Albany on the 
last week in September, arrangements will be 
made for the accommodation of such specimens 
of mechanical skill and ingenuity as shall be of- 
fered. We are authorized to call the attention of 
mechanics to this fact, and hope that they will 
avail themselves of the opportunity to bring for- 
ward their articles for exhibition. It will un- 
doubtedly, from present appearances, be the most 
splendid fair of the society. It will be held on 
the beautiful ground adjoining the Bull’s Head 





YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 





We are requested to say that the annual meet- 
ing of the New York State Youth’s Temperance 
Society will be held at the Washington Tempe- 
rance Hall in this city, on the 10th day of August 
next. The youth’s temperance societies through- 
out the State are requested to send 10 delegates 
each, who on their arrival in the city should re- 
port themselves at the office of the Youth’s Tem- 
perance Enterprise, No. 17 Commercial Building. 
A representation from all the societies is desira- 
ble, that measures may be concerted for the most 
effectual operations in the cause. 





CONGRESS. 





Both political parties are complaining loudly of 
the waste of time and money, the delay of busi- 
ness, and the sufferings of private claimants and 
the public generally by reason of the manouvres 
of congress to head one another and Capt. Tyler 
too. Let the people reflect how much they are to 
blame for filling the houses of congress and indeed 
every office in the land with political demagogues, 
and at the same time calculate how long it will 
take to ruin this fair government at the rate they 
are now proceeding. 





THE WAY TO DO IT. 


Day & Martin have acquired a princely fortune by their black- 
ing. One method they adopted of giving celebrity to the article 
was to establish ademand. To accomplish this, they sent all over 
Great Britain more than five hundred men, whose duty it was to 
visit towns, and enquire at all the various stores and hotels for 
Day & Martin’s celebrated blacking. People were astonished at 
the inquiry, and consequéntly supplied themse!ves with the arti- 
cle. In this way, a demand was created, and the supply which 
followed enriched these biacking makers, until they have become 
among the most opulent men in the empire.— Troy Budget. 


We beg to say that Day & Martin, though they 
did greatly illumine the darkness of men’s under- 
standing and amass a princely fortune in their day, 
are now far from being the most opulent men in 
the empire—because’they have gone where their 
manufacture is not vogue, and couldn’t take a cent 
of all their treasures with them. Poor Day, we 
believe, died recently quite blind; the lustre of 
his blacking abscured his own vision no doubt. 
It is belived that be left a large legacy to endow a 
hospital for the blind, for whom he knew how to 
fecl—we think it was £100,000. 





STATE PRISON. 





It will be remembered that at the last session of 
the legislature a law was passed to make the admin- 
istrators of the law carry out the provisions of a law; 
and that they be no longer permitted to violate the 
law, by allowing other violators of all law, who by 
the ban of the law, were placed under the above first 
named violators of the law, to wit: the lawful lawless 
administrators of the law, to expiate the offences 
against the law, by working on contracts made in 
violation of law and continued without color of law. 

At the same time it was found expedient to inquire 
into the expediency of another system, and of course 
expedient to appoint an expediency commission who 
would find the whole in-expedient. Therefore it was 
expedient to take the appointment of that commis- 
sion from its friends, and expedient to give it to those 
having no feelings for the measure proposed, but of 
expediently getting rid of it. 

Now as the law makers are about to assemble 
again, those injured by the violators of the law are 
requested to watch for the non-expedient report of 
that expediency commission. Ina word, look out for 





tavern, on the northern boundary of the city. 


the report of Ransom Cook against employing con- 





victs in the mines. We say against, because we do 
not believe the Auburn interest of Gov. Seward, the 
negative favor of Comptroller Flagg, and the positive 
opposition of Secretary Young, would appoint a fa- 
vorable commission. We hope our friends in the le. 
gislature will get the report, as it will undoubtedly 
be delayed until after the fall election, if it can de. 
B. 





Gen. John C. Bennett, mayor of Nauvoo, &c., is 
out with a list of exposes of the Mormons and their 
leader Joe Smith, showing them up in no enviable 
light. This Bennett is a profound observer of men 
and things, discovering the real merits of men witha 
sagacity peculiar only to a few. It was him that 
with the eye of prescience, discovered the great sci- 
entific and literary merits of that trio of lustrous 
stars which shone in this city for a while as “ medi- 
cal reformers,” and who established a “ reformed 
medical society,” &c. &c. in this city some half dozen 
years since,—George Cooke, Peter G. Douglass and 
Herr Biegler. The first named was endowed with all 
the honorary appellations from A. B. to D. D., L. L. 
D. and A. S. 8. by the “ migratory college,” of which 
Bennett was president and Cooke general professor, 
established somewhere in Pennsy'vania and Ohio. 
Cooke has “ stepped out” to reflect his rays in Eu- 
rope, Biegler slid for the west and a wider field long 
since, and Douglass is now a shining light in the 
Massachusetts penitentiary. 

He discovered also the modest merits of numerous 
other of our citizens, and had the honorary of A.M. 
conferred upon that distinguished author, Josiah 
Priest, Esq., of this city, author 6f “ Wonders of Na. 
ture and Providence,” “Fallen Angels,” etc. Also 
the honorary of A. B. upon the distinguished ani 
accomplished editor of the Microscope, H. D. Stone, 
Esq. And it was not long since we noticed that his 
distinguished name-sake, Bennett of the Herald, an- 
nounced that he had received the like distinguished 
consideration from the university of Nauvoo. 

What wonder then that he should discover the im- 
purities of Mormonism, and in commendable and 
honest indignation show it to the world? Religion 
and patriotism is largely indebted to such reformers 
without any doubt, and Bennett will yet be appreci- 
ated. Cc. 


SYNOPSIS OF NEWS, ETC. 





FOREIGN. 


The Augsburg Gazette states that on the 9th of 
June disturbances of a serious nature broke out in the 
city of Pesth in Hungary, occasioned by the discon- 
tent of the journeymen tailors respecting some diffe. 
rences with the masters of the corporation on the 
matter of a savings bank. Sixteen hundred of these 
men refused to work, and marched ina body out of 
town. Some cavalry were sent against them, and 
forty were brought in as prisoners. Immediately an 
attempt at rescue was made by the journeymen and 
the populace. The town house, which contains the 
prisoners, was attacked, its windows demolished, and 
the lights in the streets destroyed. The military 
were obliged to act, and many were wounded on both 
sides. The next day 3,000 shoemakers had threatet- 
ed to join the tailors, and much apprehension was 
entertained for the tranquility of the town. 

The riots continued on the 11th, and were only ap- 
peased by the magistrates consenting to the release of 
the prisoners, excepting three however, According 
to the Leipsic Gazette, 30 persons have been maimed 
or wounded in this affair. 


A gentleman employed by the British government 
has, it is said, in ascending the river Juba, in Africa, 
fallen in with a considerable tract of country, inhati- 
ted by a curious race of pigmies, not exceeding four 
feet in height, with very curious views of religion 
and government, and exactly resembling the type of 
Herodotus. 

At the alum works belonging to the marquis of 
Mormanby, in Yorkshire, a discovery has just been 
made which is likely to supersede the use of indigo 
in dying cloth and other fabrics, and which promises 
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to be a source of considerable wealth to the noble 
marquis’ 

The Prussian King has Ordered the tragedies of 
Shakspeare to be represented shortly at the royal 
theatre with the simple scenery of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time. 

Lieut. general baron Marulay, one of the most dis- 
tinguished officers under Napoleon, died a short time 
since. In the course of his campaigns he was wound. 
ed nineteen times, and had twenty-six horses shot un- 
der him. 

Ibrahim Pasha left Cairo on the 9th June for Up- 
per Egypt, to superintend the erection of sugar mills 
which he is building for his own account. 


The celebrated historian, M. Sismondi, died on the 
25th June, at his country seat, near Geneva, in the 
69th year of his age. 

The Leeds Mercury of the 2d, makes a very unto 
ward announcement:—‘‘On Wednesday the intelli- 
gence reached Leeds, Bradford, and other towns of 
the West Riding, that the Prussian government in- 
tends to propose, at the meeting of deputies froin the 
States in the German Commercial League, to take 
place early in the month of July at Stutgard, that the 
duties on all foreign woollens and worsted stuff shall 
be raised from 30 dirs per hundred weight to 50 dirs 

hundred weight—that is, from £4 10s to £7 10s. 

he proposed high rate of duty would be equivalent 
to 50 per cent, advalorem on the average; and it 
would, we believe, amount, toa prohibition on most 
kinds of worsted stuff goods.” The manufacturers 
are in great alarm. 


A discovery has been made lately, in the northern 
part of Australia, of a new river. The inhabitants 
were stated to be neither numerous nor troublesome. 

The Emperor of Morocco, it is said, has five hun- 
dred sons. Truly, he may be called the ‘‘father of 
his people.” 

A royal ordinance has been published, imposing an 
advalorem duty of 20 per cent, on all linen yarn im- 
ported into France. This measure has produced 
great stir with English manufactures, but it is ex- 
pected the French government will submit to an am- 
elioration. 

The Bank of England has lent £400,000 on railroad 
morgages. 

Seventeen private soldiers of the French army, in 
Bonaparte’s time, by their bravery and talents, raised 
themselves to the following distinguished stations— 
two became kings, two princes, nine dukes, two field- 
marshals, and two generals. 

A Berlin letter states that the police ordonnance, 
interdicting smoking in the streets or public proMen- 
ades in that capital, produced on the 8th ultimo, a 
scene of great disorder. 

London, according to a late authority, now mea- 
sures 7 1-2 miles in length, from east to west, by a 
breadth of 9 miles from north to south. Its circum. 
ference, allowing for various inequalities, is estimated 
at thirty miles, while the area of the ground it covers 
is considered to measure no less than 18 square miles. 


It is thought to be an extraordinary accomplishment 
fora Mexican lady to be able to write her name; it 
is in fact, thought to be a dangerous accomplishment, 
and not one in two thousand can do it. 


DOMESTIC. 


The editor of the Savannah Republican was recent- 
- \eemmmens with a water melon, which weighed 493 


A correspondent of the Boston Courier estimates 
the whole number of colored persons in that city at 
about 1500. 

The cap stone of the Bunker Hill monument was 
placed on Saturday. The imposing structure, des- 
lined to be long admired as a work of art, and reve- 
renced as the memorial of a great historical event 
was then finished. Its height is 210 feet. A good 
deal of work is still to be done, in ornamenting and 
enclosing the grounds which surround it. 


Abraham Parsons, superintendent of the Saugerties 
lead mills, fell down dead two or three days since, 
while e ed at his work. No cause could be as- 
signed for the suddeness of his death. 


Some bustle is made in the Alabama papers about 

a boll of cotton which was gathered fully matured on 

25th May—making 45 days to perfection—the 
earliest ever known. 

An exchange paper says that all the recent trou- 

bles in Rhode Island wast caused by the ladies—that 

@n-archy and mis-rule wanted to have their own way. 





A cylinder for a steam engine, said to be the largest 
ever made in Europe, including England, has lately 
been cast at Fyenword, near Hotterdam, the casting 
of which succeeded perfectly. The cylinder in ques- 
tion is destined to make part of a machine of five 
hundred horse power, which is placed in the French 
war steamer Vauban. 

Castor oil candles are manufactured in Philadel- 
phia. They are said to be equal to wax candles— 
but not so cheap. 

The York Express says that Dorr is not a married 
man. If he had been, his wife would have kept him 
at home out of trouble. 

At Cincinnati on Friday last new wheat of the best 
quality was selling at 50 cents per bushels. 

We learn from the Philadelphia Sentinel that up- 
wards of five hundred females were discharged in that 
city last week by the Commi general for want of 
funds to pay them. They had been employed in ma- 
king clothing for the United States army. 


A printer’s national library is proposed to be es- |! 


tablished in Washington city, by the Columbia T 
graphical Society, for the benefit of after generations 
of printers, and those connected with the press. For 
this purpose they solicit the assistance of authors, 
publishers and printers, throughout the United States 
and Europe, who can aid them by contributing books, 
periodicals, maps, charts, and prints. 

The names of the persons drowned by the running 
down of their boat by the Rochester, last Saturday 
evening, near Caldwell’s, were John Mandeville and 
John Strives. They were both master builders, resi- 
dents of Peekskill. 


The President and Directors of the New York and 
me Railroad Company have resolved to break 
ground on the line of the road in Dutchess county, on 
the second day of August next; in Rensselaer county 
on the 4th August, and in Weschester county on the 
6th August. 


A new eruption of the volcano of Gonnong Gontour, 
has just taken Yee which lasted five days without 
interruption. This volcanic mountain, the most ele- 
vated of any in Java, and the height of which exceds 
6,000 feet, covers a space of six English miles about 
it with lava, ashes, stones, &c. The injury caused 
by this event is immense. The number of coffee 
trees destroyed is valued at $100,000. 


A squaw cf the Melicete tribe of Indians, named 


Molly Sescil, died at the encampment, opposite Indi- | Trunk, 


an Town, New Brunswick, a few days ago, at the 
advanced age of 107 years. 

The Jamaica Despatch of the 5th of March, con- 
tains an advertisement offering for sale Cotton raised 
on that Island. ‘The quality is said to be very supe- 
rior, and the return from the land ample. 


The famous John Conan, after his term of servic 
on a charge of bigamy had expired, confessed to hav- 
ing married twenty seven wives in 13 years, seven- 
teen of whom were then living. 


The management of the Girard estate has been the 
quietest piece of cheatery of this modern day. Of 
the immense sum left by Girard, the Treasurer has 
in his hands about $20,000. 


A fire broke out about one o’clock on Sunday night 
at New Worcester, in the satinett factory occupied b 
Metcalf & Barber, which was nearly destroyed, wi 
its contents. The machine shop of Mr. Albert Cur- 
tis, adjoining, was also considerably injured. 


Eliza Davis, of Jefferson county, has recovered a 
verdict of $1000 against her cousin, Lewis Clark, fora 
breach of promise of marriage. 

Put your muff into a tight handbox, with a piece 
of camphor gum, about as large as a walnut, and it 
will prevent its being eaten by moths. 

We regret to state that the Sash factory of Mr. 
Robert Scott, on the South Branch, took fire about 
one o’clock this afternoon, and with its contents, con- 
sisting of machinery, sashes, &c., was totally destroy- 
ed. Loss, probably about $4000 or $5000. It was 
no doubt the finest establishment of the kind in the 
state—Chicago American. 

The Mormons have leased a place for public wor- 
ship in Rochester. 


There are many thousand mechanics out of employ, 


the most of them ptiny from one place to another, 
seeking in vain for two dollars a day and rost beef. 


WOOL AND JOB PRITPTG. 
Jobs of all kinds punctually received, and the pay 
collected with care and despatch. 





NOTICE. 

An adjourned meeting of the Executive committee 
of the New York State Association of Mechanics, 
will be held at the Mechanics’ Rooms, in the Court 
House, city of Troy, on Thursday the 4th day of 
August proximo, at 2 o’clock P.M. A full attend. 
ance is requested, 

By order, 
. BENJ. C. TRUE, Cor. Sec. 





Ww the subscribers, do certify that doctor P. Davidson of 
Albany sued doctor Alden March, professor of surgery in 
Albany, for slander in the first degree for that doctor P. 


Davidson had killed a woman; doctor March strove to prove, by 
a ber of physicians, that what he had said was ‘tor 
Davidson produced a host of witnesses, and ourselves amongst 
the number, and satisfied the jury and the audience of the un- 
b ded bis ice in cu’ 
the trial was, doctor Davidson got a 
March, in the supreme court, day 
as our candid and firm belief that 

ing cancers is ali eri 











and on cured. 

JARED HOLT, breast. 

JOSEPH WHELAN. 

DAVID ARMAN, nose. : 

MARGARET EASTERLY, breast. 

MALANA AVEBY ROSE, cancer in the mouth and c¢- 

vered the lower of her face. 

PETER VHROMAN, on the knee and leg, very bad, and 
helpless for three years; doctors attended me 
to no effect, and wished to take my limb off above 


Doctor Davidson was authorised by the law of the state to 
practise in 1909---the act is on file in the secretary's office. 





OOK BINDING.—HARVEY H. CORNING, 


eEXTRA—has a first rato RULING MACHINE and other necessary 
plements for manufacturing BLANK BOOKS of every descrip- 
tion, on the most reasonable terms, of the best materials and 
workmanship, 

N. B. An assortment kept on hand. 27. 


LEATHER, OIL, AND FINDING STORE, 
No. 18 Hudson Street. 


J. HOCHSTRASSER, 


Willcontinue the above business at his old stand, and having 
ts with manufacturers of Leather and Morocco 





’ 
ellow Linings, Goat and Sheep 
White Alum Dressed Dressed and Undressed 
Colored Goat and lish Shoe Thread of all num- 
bers, India Rubber and t Apron Skins, Stock Bind. 


ing, &c. 

Nw. An assortment of Suoz Maxer’s Finvrxes will be kept 
on . 

Also, Roller Shins, Hose, Band, Picker, and 
Patent Leather, on pelle pr pees to order, Albany, 


To Builders and Contractors. 


HE subscriber having purchased Caldwell and Cameror's 
Lock Establishment, is now prepared to execute orders on 
their improved in all the variety 
the best style ildi 





greatly lessens friction, and conseq' 

wear. There is no liability in any of its movements, to 
order, and any number of them may be applied with ease 
and security to doors of various thickness, without the usual 
ahevations, trestle sad eapentn, Ce eS ena ae 
on of locks, as is best known to the 


tility has been tested for the last 
jap Bnd with entire prety he ampere Sy who 
bave used them, and in many superior to any otber 
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VANDILLE THE MISER. 


Mr. Vandille was the most remarkable man in Pa- 
ris, both on account of his immense riches, and his 
extreme avarice. He lod as high up as the roof 
would admit him, to avoid noise, or visits, maintain- 
ed one poor old woman to attend him in his garret, 
and allowed her only seven sous per week, or a pen- 
ny per day. His usual diet was bread and milk, and, 
for indulgence, some poor scur wine on Sunday, on 
which day he constantly gave one farthing to the 
poor, one shilling and @ penny per annum; 
which he cast up; and, after his death, his extensive 
charity amounted to forty-three shillings and four 
pence. This prudent economist had been a magis- 
trate, or officer, at Boulogne, from which obscurity 
he was promoted to Paris, for the reputation of his 
wealth, which he lent upon undeniable security to the 

blic funds, not caring to trust individuals with his 
Efe and soul. While a magistrate at Boulogne, he 
maintained himself by takinig upon him to be milk- 
taster- at the market, and from one to another 
filled his beliy, and washed down his bread at no ex- 
pense of his own; aot, doubtless from any other prin- 
cipal than serving the public in regulating the good- 
ness of the milk. When he hada call to Paris, know- 
ing that stage vehicles were expensive, he determined 
to go thither on foot; and, to avoid being robbed on 
the way, he took special care to export with himself 
neither more no less than the considerable sum of 
three pence sterling, to cunty him 130 miles; and with 
greater facility to execute his plan of operation, he 
went in the quality of a poor priest, or mendicant ; 
and, no doubt, gathered some few pence on the road, 
from such pious and well-disposed persons of the 

who were s tohim. When he be- 
came Seay wre | tich, being in the year 1735, worth 
seven or eight hundred thousand pounds, which he 
begot or multiplied on the body of a —_ shilling 
from the age of 17 to the age of 72. One day he 
heard a woodman going by in summer, at which sea- 
son they stock themselves with fuel for the winter, 
he agreed with him at the lowest rate possible, but 
stole from the poor man several logs, with which he 
loaded himself to his secret hiding hole, and thus con- 
tracted in that hot season, a fever: he then sent, for 
the first time, for a surgeon to bleed him, who asking 
him half a livre for the operation, was dismissed ; he 
then sent for an apothecary, but he was as high in 
his demand; he then sent for a poor barber, who 
agreed to open a vein for three pencea time. “ But,” 
says this worthy economist, “‘ how often will it be re- 
quisite to bleed?’ ‘‘ Three times,” said he. “ And 
what quantity of blood do you intend to take?” 
“ About 8 ounces each time,” answered the barber. 
“ That will be 9 pence! Oh! too much, too much; 
I have determined to go a cheaper — to work ; 
take the whole quantity you design to take at three 
times, at one time, and that will save me six pence ; 
which being insisted on, he lost twenty four ounces 
of blood, and died in a few days, leaving all his vast 
treasures to the king, whom he made his sole heir. 


AN EARNEST LABORER. 


Dr. Percival of Connecticut, has completed a sur- 
vey of Connecticut, a report of which was laid before 
the i of that State last week, when a pro- 
posal to give the copy-right to the author, after a cer- 

faalier of co Z should be printed for the use 

of the State, was discussed. On this occasion one of 
the members said that Mr. Percival, the geologist of 
State, had been upon one side at least of every 
mile in the State, except where river or lake 
terrupted his progress. He had walked over 
plain and morass in Connecticut, with his 
his arm and his bag on his back; stopping 
houses at ioe ent ing his ex- 
at early light. He has been engaged in 
for five years, and his salary has never ex- 


BBS ea Eee 
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ceeded three hundred dollars per annum. The Le- 
ee wy of course adopted the proposal of leaving to 
im the copy-right.—N. Y. Amer. 


THE SKIPPING ROPE. 


‘Gould skip so lightly by 

“Swill hit Pedy = J eye. _ 

ae 

Rens 
teach me how to hope, 


WS cae w to die. 


¢ take it, take my skipping-rope, 
And yourself thereby.”’ y 


EXTENSIVE BISCUIT BAKERY. 


Watson, the manufacturer of steam biscuit, in Front 
above Arch street, whose establishment was destroy- 
ed by fire last winter, has already rebuilt his baker 
on a more extended and complete plan. The build- 
ing is five stories high, about eighty feet long, and 
contains twelve ovens, heated by steam. The build- 
ing is admirably fitted for the purpose, and when all 
the ovens are in full blast, one hundred barreis of 
flour can be converted into bread every twelve hours! 
The flour is kneaded, cut, stamped and placed in the 
oven, and in less than fifteen minutes the raw flour is 
converted into most excellent bread. Sea biscuit is 
the principal article made at this establishment, but 
the enterprise and the high reputation of the manu- 
facturer produces the greatest demand for his bread. 


MILLS. 


The invention of mills, has been ascribed to Myles 
of Sparta, and to Pilumnus, one of the gods of Rome: 
but they were certainly known, at an earlier period 
to the oriental nations. Water-mills were invented 
about the time of Mithridates ; near whose residence 
one was built: and floating water-mills, or tide mills, 
were constructed by Belisarius, when the Goths stop- 
ped the Roman aqueducts, A. D. 536. Wéind-mills, 
are said to have been invented in the time of Augustus; 
but they were first introduced into central Europe, 
by the Crusaders, about the year 1100. Saw-mills, 
are said to have existed in Germany as early as A. 
. we = o_o a Ang made rf them at 

ugsburgh, in . Paper-mills, are said to have 
been invented in the 14th century. 


EPIGRAM. 
‘What alwa 


night and day !’ 
Said Sylv Pape he . 


*Will you ne’er leave it off I pray 7 
¢ sister, yes—some time or other. 
Pll throw the dice and cards aside, 
When you coquetting cease’ — 
‘Go, naughty man,’ Sylvia replied, 
* Thou’ lt be a gamester all thy days.’ 


UNACCEPTABLE GRATITUDE. 


Capt. , (we spare his name) was walking the 
other day in company with the Marquis of Anglesea, 
down Picadilly, when he was accosted by a fellow, 
half soldier, half beggar, with a most reverential mil- 
itary salute. ‘‘ God bless your honor! (said the man 
whose accent betrayed him to be Irish,) and long life 
to you.” “How do you know me?” said the Captain. 
“It is how do I know your honor, (responded Pat) 
good right sure I have to know the man who has 
saved my life in battle.”’ The Captain highly grati- 
fied at this tribute to his valor in such hearing, slid a 
half crown into his hand and asked him when? “God 
blese your honor and long life to you, (said the grate- 
ful vteran,) sure it was at New Orleans, when see- 
ing Py honor running away as hard as you legs 
would carry you, from the Yankees, I followed your 
lead and ran after you out of the way; whereby, un- 
der God, I saved my life. Oh! good luck to your 
honor, I will never forget it to you.”’ 





COMPREHENSIVE. 


A young woman meeting a learned Doctor, in the 
square of a certain town, asked him where she might 
find a shopkeeper whom she wanted. The Doctor 
gave the following direction:—‘ Move your pedes- 
train digit along the diagonal of this rectangle, ina 
line perpendicularly to the earth’s equator, till you ar- 
rive at the junction of the two sides. Diverge then 
to the left, at right angles, e for about fifty paces 





in that quadrangle, and you will have occular demon- 





streiions of him s in an orifice made in . 
ifice for the purpose of illumination.” 37 





An Irishman and a Yankee met ata tavern, and 
there was but one bed for them. On retiring, the 
Yankee said he did not care which side of the bed he 
- “Then,” said Pat, “ you may take the under 


ON PARTIES. 
Both make the public good their plea, 
The end of all their wishes ; 
But one with half an eye may see 
They want the lnaves and fishes. 


ANECDOTE OF THE CHINESE. 


_ When Lord Macartney presented the elegant car. 
riage made by Hatchett, at the palace of Yuenwing- 
yuen, the Mandarines inquired where the Emperor 
was to sit—and on being told in the inside, and that 
the coach-box, with its hammercloth ornamented with 
festoons and roses, was the seat of the coachman, 
they sneeringly asked of the English, if they suppo- 
sed their Ta-whang-tie, their mighty Em eror, would 
suffer any man to sit higher than himself, or turn his 
back on him! 


PATENT AGENCY. 


HE UNDERSIGNED, for the last three years Examiner in 
Ta Patent Office of the United States, has established an agen- 
cy at Washington City, to accommodate persons ob- 
taining patents for improvements in the useful arts. 

As it is important to Patentees that their business should be at- 
tended to with promptness and fidelity—their interests frequently 
suffering from the delays growing out of the return of their papers 
for amendment, when drawn up by themselves or persons not ac- 
quainted with the business—it is evident that a great advantage 
will be derived from the employment of a proper person in the first 


An experience of three years in the Patent Office, during which 
period hundreds of inventions have been examined by the under- 
signed, has fully qualified him, he thinks, to serve as a Patent 
Agent, with the greatest possible advantage to those who may 
favor him with their patronage, as from bis acquaintance with the 
forms of the office and inventions already patented, he will be ena- 
might delay or wrest the tossing Gf e portas. ‘Sis expertnss 

y or prevent a a is experi 
wi enable him also to furnish infermation to persons respecting 
vace ‘ Tan ao woid the ae ~ d+ 
office, so may @ expense attending 
a ations for petente. " 

in thing relating to his profession, embracing the appli 
tion of ehiatioy to Gs arte, womb te) ox 
meats, dc, the undersigned will be able to render important se- 


Having established at London and Manchester, in 
England, he will be to secure patents in that country, and 
prepare all the necessary papers with the greatest promptness and 


,Unrentere need im no case subject themesives to the expense of 
v ashington, as by forwarding to the Patent Office a mo- 
oa cher me Cob, pote oe Deh where it is 
a com of matter—and sending a short description explans- 
tory of its nature, &c. to the undersigned, all the necessary pe- 
pers and drawings can be prepared and sent to the applicants for 
their signatures. 


Models and papers can be forwarded to the Patent Office free of 
expense, delivered to the Collectors of the different 
In the city of New York, the undersigned has an agent—M. 5 
65 Maiden Lane—who will immediately forward by railroad all 
models and papers placed in his care for this yy 

An Architect Engineer, eee for the last four years a 
a Drafisman in the Patent Office, attend to the execution of 
all the necessary drawings required by the in his ba- 
siness. Those who wan porter to draw up their own specifice- 
tions, can have their drawings executed by him with the greatet 
a ~*~ ape -~ undersigned, will be 

ions addressed to the 
mmediately attended to. In all cases where information is ™ 
quired, a fee of five dollars must be enclosed. 
T. W. DONOVAN. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Several active and enterprising Agents wanted to 
procure subscribers for a monthly work and this 
paper. Apply peeay at this office, or address 
post paid the publisher of the Mechanic at this place. 

Subscriptions will be received by the following Pe™ 
sons, to whom money may be paid. 

M. W, , 42 A J. B. Loak, Utica. 
peat SS 

















Jones M. Edgerton, West T wae Moore, = 
William Burien, Cohoes.-G. W. iedding, Boston. 
Jonas B. Gilson, Waterford. W. E. Russel, Schenectady. 
PP Clorsanh aceon. KC Prowit da Newbury 

T. 8. Hawks, Buffalo. G.W.l Greonseld NY 
Benj. Holt, Little Falls. Z. N. Greves, Troy, &¢ 
NEW YORK STATE MEC Cc, 


A weekly paper, devoted to the interests of Mecha- 
nics and Manufacturers, 
1S PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
By JOEL MUNSELL, 


No. 58 State Street, Albany, 
At $1.50 per annum in advance. 
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